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Lord Elibank.                     [Nov. 10.
characterized him thus: 'Lord Elibank has read a great deal. It is true, I can find in books all that he has read ; but he has a great deal of what is in books, proved by the test of real life.' Indeed, there have been few men whose conversation discovered more knowledge enlivened by fancy. He published several small pieces of distinguished merit; and has left some in manuscript, in particular an account of the expedition against Carthagena, in which he served as an officer in the army. His writings deserve to be collected. He was the early patron of Dr. Robertson, the historian, and Mr. Home, the tragick poet; who, when they were ministers of country parishes, lived near his seat. lie told me, ' I saw these lads had talents, and they were much with me.' I hope they will pay a grateful tribute to his memory1.
The morning was chiefly taken up by Dr. Johnson's giving him an account of our Tour. The subject of difference in political principles was introduced. JOHNSON. ' It is much increased by opposition. There was a violent Whig, with whom I used to contend with great eagerness. After
1 Dr. A. Carlyle (Auto. p. 266) has paid this tribute. ' Lord Elibank,' he writes, 'had a mind that embraced the greatest variety of topics, and produced the most original remarks. . . . He had been a lieutenant-colonel in the army and was at the siege of Carthagcna, of which he left an elegant account (which I'm afraid is lost). He was a Jacobite, and a member of the famous Cocoa-tree Club, and resigned his commission on some disgust.' Dr. Robertson and John Home were his neighbours ia the country, 'who made him change or soften down many of his original opinions, and prepared him for becoming a most agreeable member of the Literary Society of Edinburgh.' Smollett in Humphry Clinker (Letter of July 18), describes him as ' a nobleman whom I have long revered for his humanity and universal intelligence, over and above the entertainment arising from the originality of his character.' Boswell, in the London Mag. 1779, p. 179, thus mentions the Cocoa-tree Club :—' But even at Court, though I see much external obeisance, I do not find congenial sentiments to warm my heart; and except when I have the conversation of a very few select friends, I am never so well as when I sit down to a dish of coffee in the Cocoa Tree, sacred of old to loyalty, look round me to men of ancient families, and please myself with the consolatory thought that there is perhaps more good in the nation than I know.'
hisever done to his country; when,after being much tortured, Lord Auchinleck at last spoke out,' God, Doctor ! he gart kings ken that they had a lith in their neck '—he taught kings they had a. joint in their necks. Jamie then set to mediating between his father and the philosopher, and availing himself of the judge's sense of hospitality, which was punctilious, reduced the debate
